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Summary of Recommendations 



1 Comprehensive \outh policies should he developed at both state 
and national levels to inspire ccH)rdmated action by all agencies that 
offer human services. Offices of youth service should be established 
t(^ identifv and link programs and services 

2 National and state yc^uth budgets should be created to consolidate 
the manv existing funding streams and simplify the fiscal maze com- 
munities must follow to secure services for children and their fam'hes 

3 Schools should engage in active outreach and neiworkmg of com- 
munity resources with existing pupil-suppc^rt services to help meet 
student and family needs In an era of budgetary constraints and 
increasing stress on social services and educational institutions, inte- 
grated conimunityw ide responses will tap existing resources and use 
the Ci»mmunitv s human pcUential to its fullest. 

4 Although schcH^ls canncU and should not be transformed into s(^cial- 
service agencies, thev can and should adapt to the educatu^nal and 
social needs of their ccmimuP'Mes. 

^ Schools shc^uld collaborate with business and mdustry to prepare 
students for employment In order to match the education and train- 
ing of a decreasing pcn^l of graduates to the needs ol the workplace, 
an ongoing dialogue shc^uld help to identify and validate student 
competencies and skills. 

areas where traditional community netwc^rks of social suppc^rt 
nave disintegrated, and families are in crisis, the internal community 
ol the schoc^l shc^uld be strengthened to provide a haven and source 
of scKMal stability for students and their families. 

SchcH^ls should strengthen the sense of belonging among their stu- 
dents through aciiv ities that require collaboratu^n and cc)operation. 

8 Although care must be taken that youth-service programs do not 
infringe on academic requirements, community-service experiences 
should be integrated into the curriculum to give students valuable 
lessons in citizenship 

Districts should coffer diversity of programming to meet the spec- 
trum of students' educational and social needs. Consistency in stu- 
dent outcomes should be sought. 

V 




K) An expanded sehool da\ and \ear, adequaielv funded and geared \o 
the needs and capabilities of the schools' internal and external com- 
muniiies, should he considered h\ districts interested in instructional 
fclorms and communitv lespnnsiveness 

11 Leadership potential should be tapped among all members of the 
school communitv The leadership of school communities depends 
on group decision making and planning. 

12 To tacilitate communitv development, schools should convene face- 
to- face meetings among principal community leaders who have the 
power to enlist the human and fiscal resources necessary to ensure 
development of successful school-community partnerships 

School boards should be aware of the critical importance of links 
vMth government and seek to strengthen them, particularly as schools 
mcreasinglv cooperate with local government and serve as sites for 
human services and referials 

14 \s communitv leaders, school board members should encourage 
citi/en involvement in the schools School board members should 
I'se their collective knowledge of communitv resources t(^ enrich 
school curriculum and activities 

1^ Districts shoul 1 develop schools as community where diverse ele- 
ments of a con'.nunitv can meet and together reap mutual benefits 
such as enriched educational system, a coordinated and more effi- 
cient social support svstem and a communitv strengthened thrt^ugh 
cooperation and collaboration 
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The Challenses 



Great challenges face our natu^n. anicmg them are the need to 
strengthen famihes and communities, to coordmate diverse and 
often dis|omted social services, and to redesign education t(^ pre- 
pare students to flourish m the next centurv. Together they demand basic 
changes in public policv and shared respcmsibility among all segments 
of society 

To surmount these challenges, school boards, leading other local, state 
and natural policv-makers. should rethink the traditional role of the 
school and its place in the community. Both internal and external trans- 
formation of schiH^ls will be needed. Although academic instructicm 
should remain the main mission of schools, increasingly they will serve 
as access points or resource and referral centers for a multitude of com- 
munitv services and activities. Schools will become catalysts aAJc/ mcxlels 
ior cooperative efforts to streamline funding and delivery of national, 
state and local services to vouth and the community. The school will 
serve as a medium and inspiraticm for community change and, ultimately, 
will heccmie svncmvmous with amimunity 

The New Student 

Although ours remains one of the wealthiest ci^untnes in the world, 
i^tfermg one of the highest standards of living t<i a large percentage oi 
our population, v.e have a growing population of disadvantaged youth. 
Pn^blemsonce viewed as limited to urban areas are now affecting subur- 
ban and rural cc^mmunities as well What puts our yc^uth at risk of failing 
to complete schcn^l, to find adequate employment and to become cc^n- 
tnbuting members c^f scKiety? Fc^r many, it is pcwerty. 

More often now than ever befc^re, students live in poverty Demographic 
trends show that although povert> is declining among the elderly, its rate 
IS increasing among the young.' In New York State, demographers pre- 
dict that soon the families of cme in three children will live beUw the 
poverty line. Fc^r mim^rity children, the current poverty rate is one in 
two * The demographer Harold Hodgkinson predicts schools will serve 
decreasing tcUal numbers c^f students. At the same time, these students 
will be mcreasinglv pcn^r and from miuc^ity nackgrounds.^ 

Althc^ugh some segments of the population are more prone to drop 
out than cUhers, the total picture warrants concern fc^r all children. Swift 
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and often ciisruf)ti\e societal changes increasingK have put all children 
at some risk Children and \outh are more likel> to reside in households 
headed h> a single parent Ol the ^)1.()66,(XX) households m the United 
Stales in mH. oni\ 2"^ percent consisted of married couples with chil- 
dren The average income for single-parent households (whicli nine out 
ot 10 times are headed h\ the mother! is less than a third of that of 
marned couples with children There is an increasing incidence of the 
working poor In 1988. oxer 4 million Americans worked full tmie vet 
were eligible for poverty henetits * 

Children and vouth lack child care and adult supervision Existing 
child care does not fulfill the needs of the increasing numbers of work- 
ing parens \{ preseni, over half ot the labor force are parents of chil- 
dren under 18 According to the Children's Defense Fund, a minority of 
children receive qualitv child care " In New York State, less than one- 
fifth of eligible families receive governmental chiid-care subsidies. The 
latest available data indicates that latchkey children, who are children 
who care for themselves until ^heir parents return home from work, 
comprise at least 13 percent of the five-to LVvear-old population in the 
I nited States The actual number ma> be far greater because man\ 
instances of self-supe rv ision go unreported bv parents for fear of legal or 
social repercussions ' 

Students are less likeK to have lived in onlv one dwelling or one com- 
munit> American families are increasinglv transient For many, tnis tran- 
sience IS nor b\ choice, [ he lack of affordable housing for middle- and 
iow-income famdies has contributed to homelessness in 1988, families 
composed over S() percent of the homeless popukuion, which is cur- 
rently estimated at 2 S million ' 

Todays student is often m need of health eare and counseling serv- 
ices Pervasive alcohol and drug abuse among the young is cause for 
coniXTn. Many communities are faced with growing numbers of chil- 
dren and vouth who are malnourished, lack adequate health care and 
are victims of child abuse and maltreatment. Active outreach and 
networking of community resources w;th existing pupil-support services 
within schools will help meet student and family needs. 

A recent analysis of dropout rates in the United States produced evi- 
dence that all children are at some risk As many previous studies have 
indicated, the National Center for Education Statistics found that drop- 
out rates ar J higher for students who are minorities, teenage parents, 
impoverished, from single-parent families, fiom non-English-Ianguage- 
speaking backgrounds or who have repeated a grade. The report aiso 
found that of the total number of dropouts from the 1980 high school 
sc^phomore class, 66 percent were white. 86 percent had an English- 
language-speaking background. 68 percent came from two-parent fami- 
lies, 8() percent had neither children nor spouses and 71 perce.it had 
never repeated a grade ' ' 

O 2 
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The scope of the problems and the broad nature 
of efforts at prevention and intervention demand 
collaboration of human-service organizations, 
businesses and all levels of government; in other 
words, a true communitywide response. 



With (he sicadv incKMsc ot tanuhes where both parents wovk ouiside 
the htmie. sefioois iire repkiciiii: the home d referral pc^int fc^r ser\- 
lees. a eeniei tor recrjaliona! activities and a prmider oi child care 
Students and tiieir taniilies. regardless ot their hackgrc^unds, are grow- 
niL' niiMe dependent on schools tc^r these features, however, schools can- 
nn[ tucci these Lhallefi\ie\ iilone J he seope of (he pfohlems and (he 
''nuij fiadtie of i'ff(>f(\ a( pfe\en(n)n ami in(en endon demand colhiho- 
uidan of hinnnn-sen It e of {^anizadoHS businesses and all levels of i^ov- 
i'infnen( m (Uhet wouls a (me c onununi(v\\ ide wsponse Ihe future 
depends on our collecti\e ahilitv to meet the needs ot viuilh 

1 he Need for State and Federal Youth Policies 

( urreniK nu^re than 2(K) tundini: streams in New York Stale provide 
services to children atul their tamilies, This method of addressing social 
needs has been called the handaid approach" hv the Governors Task 
r orce on Children and \outh In Us 1^89 report, entitled There ARE 
Be((et VVi/i s (o Setve Chddten, the task force noted that collaboration 
ot service agencies appL irs frequentK m the design t^f deliver\ systems 
but IS rarel;. sustained in practice, therebv creating a patchwork t^f serv- 
ices that mipcLles accessibiliiv As a result, the repc^rt states, interven- 
tions are otten episoilic and lack coherence " It has been said that the 
onlv cooidinalors ot the tTivriad ot social and health services are the 
clients themselves 

Because the cc^nditions that create disadvantage are interrelated, the 
s\si»*i7is created to alleviate those conditions must mesh in a correspc^nd- 
ing fashion Otten l oordi nation is thwarted because each human-service 
provider views chiUlren dnd their tamilies frcmi a different perspective 
Kit li service agencv has its own structure, pric^rities, procedures tor 
making ilecisu)ns. lunding sources and so on Lack v^f ccn^rdination and 
collaboration is endemic Irom the Uk^iI level to the state and federal 
levels ot gcnernment \s human-service dollars are stretched, coordina- 
tion ol limited resources makes budgetary se ise as well Without col- 
labt^ralion of services and l(K'al state fecieral ccn^peralion, children and 
llieii lamilies will remain underserved 





Federal and slate inuiadves remam woetulK fragmented. There is sel- 
dom a smgle pomt of access or document to describe an agency's pro- 
grams and little coordination between agencies or state and federal 
government. Numerous state and national agencies have mdependently 
miplemenied programs and provide mformation on children and youth. 
A study by (he William T. Grant Foundation in 1987 found that federal 
policv actuallv exacerbates rather ihan alleviates the dispersion of efforts.*- 
Without coordmatK»n at the state and federal levels schools and their 
communities can do httle to provide access to adequate services for 
stud.'nts and their families 

A sincere commitment to the nation's youth must be made at both 
state and federal levels, and this commitment should commence with the 
de\elopmenl ot srate and nalu>nal voulh policies. Slate and federal offices 
ol vouth services should be established to identify and coordinate pro- 
grams and >erv ices An miportant tunclion of these offices would be to dis- 
seminate iniormation to local government, agencies and school districts. 

The creation of national and state vouth budgets will consolidate the 
manv existing liinding streams and simplify the tiscal maze communities 
must lollow to secure services for childr *n and their families The bud- 
gets would be administered hv the slate and national offices of youth 
services An important aspect of such budgets would be support for 
long-term demonstradon programs that encourage collatniration among 
the national, state and local levels 

An example oi an mitiativc that combines funding streams and Coor- 
dinates delivery oi services to youth is the New \ovk State You*h-at- 
Risk Community Partnership Program (\AR CPPi Although the pro- 
gram is aimed at youth at risk, the lundmg and delivery mechanisms can 
be replicated in comnuinity school models and other pro|ects that bene- 
lii all children 1 he WR C'PP awai Js competiuve demonstration grants 
to school districts and boards cooperative educational services to 
pn>nnMe partnerships among schools, community organizations, busi- 
nesses, social service providers and local governments Priority is given 
to those districts and BOC'HS that secure support from local, federal, 
private and oihcv state landing. Plans must include the establishment ot 
a local council that cin^rdinates allocation ot federal, stale, local and 
private resources to meet the social and educational needs of disadvan- 
taged vouth The pri\Liram must be coordinated with the state and fed- 
eral grants ser\i,ig ymith at risk ti^r which the schools within a district 
are eligible C urrently. more than UK) districts and BOCKS are partici- 
pants The \'outh-at-Risk CiMTimunity Partnership Program provides a 
comprehensive tunding model where numcious resign rces for youth are 
coordinated and hrcnight to hear upon an loentitied problem " 
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The Workplace and World of the Next Century 

Perhaps the schools most critical challenge is to develop meaningful 
skills and work hahiis in students whi^ will he contributors to the 
workplace and woild ol the next century Workers who are literate and 
capable o*' oroblem solving and analytical thinking will be in demand 
\n understanding o! ethics and values will be crucial as social, techno- 
logical and environmental decisions have ever-widening impact Formal 
education will not end alter high school or college but will be a continu- 
ing endeavor that inanv aJuUs will periodicallv engage in throughout 
their lives 

Students must be prepared tor occupauons in high technology and 
service industries, the twi^ most rapidiv growing job markets In Schools 
of ihc fulufc. Marvin Cetnm predicts that by the year 2(KX). service jobs 
will represent 91) percent of the economy, and that percent of all u^bs 
will involve largely computerized information processing.'^ 

Recent efforts in New \'ork State to prepare students adequately for 
work and litek^ng learning reflect a desire to raise expectations of per- 
tormance tor all students Clearly, business and industry must collaborate 
with schools to prepare students for employment. In order to match the 




The adage Think Globally, Act Locally 
epitomizes the new consciousness that will be 
required of an informed citizenr/. 
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education and training of a decreasing pool of graduates to the needs of 
the workplace, an ongoing aialogue shouid be 'ostered and desired student 
competencies and skills should be identifiec^ and validated ccx>perativel>. 

The emergence of a global marketplace and rapid technological ad- 
Nances will require a new emphasis on cwperation. ethics and values. As 
global interdependence increases, students will need to recognize the 
Nalue of CiX>perati\e i^d collaborative actions and the often far-reaching 
implications of thi>se actions. To be successful participants in the world 
market, students will need to understand the languages and cultures of 
other nations. The adage Think Globally, Act Locallv epitomizes the 
new consciousness that will be required of an informed citizenrv. Stu- 
dents must be prepared lor the workplace and for world citizenship. 

How can schoi)ls help meet the challenge of preparing a changing 
student populatu>n fi)r the Wi)ik[>lace and \KOTkr Already thev base begun 
to ailapt and a Ci>mmon rhenie is emerging 1 he School as Cv>mmunitv. 
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The School as Community 
An Answer to the Challenges 



VNc bchcNc the \ision ot AmcruMn cdiKMtion must he. abme all 
t nmmunin enterprise 

Allstate Hiirum on Puhhe Issues. Labor f on f 2(HHi 

SlIuk^Is are ukMl sites tur Lomniunitv renewal services tx^eause 
the\ tire the centers of tic' -Mtv uithin each comniunitv 

^^ S State l-dueatioii Department, fdinaiion ami 

( i.'nfr\ufui\ Rcfh'wdl 



The ciuiccpt ot schmW as ciminuiniiv enci^mpasses two distinct 
relationships one that exists between the school and the external 
ci^mmunitv tUval government, business, religious institutions, higher 
education and communitv organi/ationsl. and one that exists between 
the school and the internal community within its walls (students, par- 
ents, teachers, admmistrators and other staff) Recommendations to 
improve the effectiveness i^f public e Jucation often include an interlwming 
of the external and internal ci^ncepts of the school as community. 

Whv turn to schin^ls \o create a sense ot community? James Coleman, 
professor ot sockWi\uv at the Tnuersitv of Chicago, believes the erosion 
of social lapifaf IS forcing us to rethink the roles of traditional institu- 
tions He defines siK'ial capital as the "norms, the social networks, and 
the relationships between adults and children that are of value for the 
child's growing up'* SiK'ial capital has been lost as the influence of 
extended families, religious institutions and other community (^rganiza 
lions has waned The transience of f:irr.ilies. the decreasing amount of 
time families spend ti^gether and the increasing isolation of the individ- 
ual have caused a loss of neighborhood and community, The impact of 
lost social capital. Coleman predicts, is felt most by children who are 
least advantaged, those who dwell in sociallv and economically impover- 
ished c»» OS and rural areas 

Cc^leman discovered that schools surrounded by a community charac- 
terized by high social capital (which, in his study, are private, church- 
affiliated schoiWs) experienced dramatically lower dropout rates than 
public schools These findings have gamed credibility among many edu- 
cati^rs who focus on public schools as the hub of endeavors to develop a 
strong community of support for students, particularly the ones who 
stru;:gle with the greatest disadvantages In the early years of American 
public education, the one-room school was often a focus of community 
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The role of the school is changing as social 
needs and conditions change. 

actiMiics. f ollow ini: the i:reat waves of ininiigrants at the turn of the 
eenturv and during the baby boom years after World War II, the neces- 
sitv ti^ educate great numbers of children produced larger, more imper- 
sonal schools that became mcreasmgly isolated from the communities 
they served Education became the sole function of the school Other 
social services and conmiunity activities were to be found elsewhere. 

At present, ou' of necessiiv, schools are widening their range of serv- 
ices to students and their families. The role of the school is changmg as 
social needs and conditions change Guidance counselors arc employed 
by virtually all districts Social workers provide services to students and 
their families in an increasing number of districts, particularly in urban 
areas Progr ams designed to foster prevention and provide intervention 
tor problems such as drug abuse and poor nutrition are increasingly 
common in public schools. Members of the community are often an 
important part ot these programs For example, police officers may lead 
drug-awarenevs activities, cin^perative extension personnel may offer nutri- 
tion education and local health organizations mav supplv specialized 
health educators 

I-xamples ot expanded services now ottered to students uTid their fam- 
ilies can be found in man\ districts across the state Although schools 
cannot and should not be transit. rmed into social-service agencies, thev 
can and should adapt to the educational and social needs of their 
communities 

New Vork^ C ommunity Schools Pilot Project 

The Statj Education Depaitment Comnuinitv Schools Pilot Fro|ect, 
begun in im, exemplifies the changing nature of school Schools in the 
protect combine aspects of both the external and internal conmiumtv 
relationships " 

Participating schools ictively develop links with the external conmiu- 
mtv, and tho schiH)l becomes a center of collaK)rative comnmnity renewal. 
Relationships with communitv-based organization>, businesses, religious 
institutions, higher edi ation, and cultural and social-service organiza- 
tions are actively sought and promoted. Relationships with the commu- 
nitv are symbiotic the school actively strengthens the conmmnity and 
at the same time uses the conmuinity to strengthen education School 
buildings, which are open for extended hours, serve as cultural and 
recreationa' activity sites tor the students and their families and the com- 
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niunirv M lariic Because ot then central place in the » >Miimun'i>, schv)ols 
are also sites for the ileli\er\ of health . nutrilional and social services 

The internal coniniunitv ot the school is strengthened in a variety of 
vvavs In coninuinitv schov)ls The program stresses parents mcrea^^ed 
involvement in the education ot their children, other children and them- 
selves Opportunities for intergenerational programs and activities are 
increased, generating social capital hv bringing the oldest and voungest 
members ot the communitv together 

The school program is planned and carried out by teams of educators 
The term cducaiofs is used in a broad sense here .o include teachers, 
administrators, assistants and aides, mentors and volunteers. Commu- 
nitv school leadership demands the abilitv to successtullv coordinate 
numerous services provided at tae school site 

Pilot communitv schools •^et the stage for a varietv ot instructional 
retorms Their instructional program uses a developmental curriculum 
that stresses challenge and enrichment Flexible use of instructional time 
IS encouraged to increase time on task and provide intensive instructional 
support Schu>ls are encouraged to explore innovative instructional group- 
ing and grading procedures The community schools program incorpo- 
rates new learning technologies in the curriculum. Community school 
buildings are intended to be clean, safe and adequately equipped. 




Cold Sprjn^ Harbor Sch(H>ls 
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Many of the preceding features can he found at different schools now 
pariicipaiing in the Community Schools Pilot Project. This project rep- 
resents a conscious effort at the state level to encourage the develop- 
ment of a neu concept of school as community Although the program 
has won positive attention and increasing support, the actual number of 
participating schools is hut a small proportion of those that qualify under 
current program guidelines. Limited funding has been directed to those 
schools serving the most impoverished and socially unstable communi- 
ties in the state This program has potential to create national models of 
multifaceted educational innovation A number of other districts around 
the state are also in the process uf strengthening both the external com- 
munity of wh.ch the public schoc^l is a critical part and the internal 
community of the school. In the remainder of this paper we shall explore 
oecific aspects of the development of school as community and describe 
now public schools are or should be redesigned to meet the changing 
needs of our children, families and society 
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Buildins a Community School 
Ingredients for Success 



Involving the External Community 



In 1^8^, the Nev\ York State School Boards AssociiUion conducted 
school board effectiveness surveys of a diverse sample of 20 districts 
as part of an Institute for Fducational Leadership project. Although 
iespt)ndmg boards promoted community use of school facilities, the 
respondents reported a lack of partnerships with business and a lack of 
knowledge of communit\ perceptions of school performance.*' Educa- 
iors whose schools are part of the community schools project also have 
noted the ditficiilt\ of developing working relationships with the exter- 
nal community 

Developing ongoing collaborations W ith the community requires insti- 
tutional change on the part of schools, organizations and agencies. Insti- 
tutional change in most cases does not occur quickly, and therefore 
expectations for change are often unrealistic. Cooperative relationships 
are built over time, and similarly the benefits of those relationships are 
reaped over tirne. Dynamic leaiiership b> iiool and community mem- 
bers IS the ke\ to successful community-schm>l collaborations < see appen- 
dix A, I. A MPS Sample Policy 12(X). Community Involvement). 

If developing links with the external community is so challenging and 
time-consuming, what will schools gain from it'* The answer is new ways 
to meet the changing needs of a student population that is increasingly 
at risk and to prepare those students for a changing workplace 

The Rewards of Community-School Collaboration 

Children and \outh will be served best through effective community 
collaboration Community partnerships establish broad ownership of the 
problems at hand Blaming the victims is less hkely when partnerships 
include disadvantaged students and their families, and when all segments 
ot the community are aware of the causes and effects of dropping out, 
teen pregnancy ami unemployment. 

Fev- of the services provided in successful community-school collabo- 
rations ai ' nev\' Rather, services already recognized as successful are 
expanded and reorganized to increase access and availability. For exam- 
ple, a teen parenting program that has had a limited clientele at a small 
community -based organization will serve a greater number of students ii 
located at or near the commumtys high school Teen parents who are no 





Ioniser in school niav he encouraged to drop in. Young parents and their 
eiuldren can recei\e or he reterred toother services such as early child- 
hood education programs, health services ov career counseling. 

Coninuinitv collahoralion hrings the social-service resources of a com- 
nuinitN together It also hrings together the cc^ilective wisdom, expertise, 
services and social capital ol other sectors of the community. Local gov- 
ernment, husiness, religious institutions, higher education and other 
communitv-hased service organizations and agencies can contrihute to 
the development ol an enriched school program that addresses the per- 
sonal. >ocial and educational needs of children and their families. Active 
collahoration results in a strengthened commumtv from which everyc^ne 
vmII heneht 

The follow ing examples illustrate some ol the henefits to he derived 
troni school and commumtv collahoration. Examples comhine actual 
and suggested activities Many are dravvn from districts and communi- 
ties across ' >w York State and the nation. In New York State, many 
collahorations have hcen supported hv the Commumtv Schools Project 
and the \outh-at-Risk Commumtv Partnership Program descrihed 
earlier 

C ollaboration with the C ommunity Beneflts Schools 

Some ol the henefits lor schools Irom commumtv collahoration include 
the lollovving 

f roni local government, 

• \ hroad view ol the econoniv and educational needs 

• } iinding and legislative leadership 

• Community development coordination 

• ( 11 rric Ilium enrichment 

• An advisory role in the curriculum 

• A source ol volunteers and mentors 

• ( )p[H)rtunities lor south service 

• X strecmilining ot existing directives and requirements 

/ \iift}p/i'\ Data that reflects county wide trends are used to project 
lutuie student demography and workplace needs Local gen ernment 
ottices prcnidc a wealth ot information and persc^nnel who could con- 
Irihut'' to a schools curriculum, particularly in civics and local history 
A county ofhce tor the aging and a county ycnith hureau coordinate 
programs involving senior citi/en mentors and youth peer tutors. Local 
government repiesentatives carry the needs ot community education to 
local and state legislatures County and city planners identity neighhor- 
hoods in need ot rev itali/ation and coordinate programs that include 
housirrg renovation targeted education and scvial services, and economic 
develofMnent 
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From business, 

• An advisorv role in curriculum 

• Financial and in-kind support 

• An advisory role regarding management and organizational structures 

• \n identification of business and industry needs based on global, 
national and local marketplace indicators 

• Planning, analysis and eyaluation 

• A source ot yolunteers ind mentors 

txamplcs A city's pruate mdustry council develops a curriculum to 
iinproye social skills and bolster the self-esteem of economically disad- 
yantaged youth at risk of dropping nut An alliance of local businesses 
proyides mentors and career training for students. Business leaders offer 
adyice during the development of a governmg structure for a collabora- 
tive community effoii A major industry uses its m»ernal netyvork to 
publicize and support a district s parent resource center. Concern for 
the shortage of American scientists and engineers leads an industry to 
undery\rite the cost of teacher workshops, equipment and student proj- 
ects promoting the study ot science 

From religious institutions, 

• An increased multicultural ay^areness 

• Social support for many students and families 

• A source of yolunteers, particularly among the elder members of the 
community 

• Funding 

tx.'mplrs A religious institution shares the dance, food and decora- 
lueartsof its congregation yvith local students. A particularly depressed 
community benefits yvhen local ministers team yvith schoc>l officials to 
strengthen families and the community Religious leaders identify retired 
community members yvho yvouid like to become more involved Reli- 
gious institutions rally supporters and raise funds for sp^^cial programs. 
Contact yvith regional religious organizations enables schools to recruit 
minority teachers 

From community -based organizations, 

• A wide range of services 

• A source of volunteers and mentors 

• Planning and advice on community needs 

• Opportunities for youth service 
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Examples, A communitv organization offers training in mediation for 
siui'ents and school staff. A child-care agency provides infant care at a 
satellite center in a high school Senior citizens serve as foster grandpar- 
ents for youth with special needs. A lead community agency provides 
advice to the school district and coordinates services available in the 
community ip collaboration with school personnel As part of an indi- 
vidualized experience during the senior year, students hold internships 
in public agencies and hospitals 

From institutions of higher education 

• Enrichment of school curriculum 

• Expanded academic opportunities for students 

• In-service and p.ofessional development for teachers 

• \ source of volunteers and mentors 

f xamples A local college, as part of a countv task force on sexual 
abuse, develops a theater arts component for an abuse-prevention cur- 
riculum. In conjunction with a local chemical-manufacturing firm, a col- 
lege offers professional laboratorv experience to high school students 
College students provide tutoring services and homework assistance to 
students in a nearby district Faculty from a university's department of 
education offer technical assistance as a district redesigns its organiza- 
tion of instruction 

From tountiations 

• Funding 

• Advisorv and evaluative tunctions 

• Source of volunteers and mentors 

/ Xiimples A local foundation provides supplemental funding for a 
state-tunded program for youth at risk. The foundation's program offi- 
cers offer advice on proposal development and evaluation techniques. 
In a major urban area, a large foundation has supported the creation of 
a citywide system of employment incentives, building a coalition involv- 
ing schools, businesses, the United Wa\. labor, communitv organizations, 
other sources of *unding. students and parents 

Collaboration with Schools Benefits the Community 

The external communitv has much to gam from collaboration wiih 
schools, as well. The many benefits schools offer the communitv in a 
collaborative relationship include 

• A physically and philosophically neutral center where diverse elements 
of the community can meet 

• A forum for commupitywide dialogue 

• Learning opportunities for non-student community members 

• Ttvhnological advice tor luisiness. government and community 
organizations 
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• Child care and or earlv childhood educaiK>n for the communiiv 
workloice 

• Volun^^er services provided h\ students and stati 

• Tax benefits for ct>ntributors 

• (graduates who are prepared for the workplace and responsible citi- 
zenship and the resulting economic benefits of decreased \\elfare rolls, 
decreased crime and increased health among community members 

/• xampk's In a New \ovk Citv district, students from grade seven on 
perform a three-hour block ot community service each week. Experi- 
ences include assistmg with dav care, volunteermg at a hospital and 
workmg with Literacy Volunteers. In other districts, educational and 
recreational experiences for community members are enriched by schm)l 
resi>urces, including libraries, gyms, classrooms, labs, computers and 
video-technologv equipment School faculty help a community organi- 
zation computerize client information A school-based child-care facil- 
iiv offers students framing opportunities in early childhood education 
and provides local families v\'ith child care. Numerous schools have 
implemented programs where children and adults with limited English 
proficiency learn together and teach each other. Learning opportunities 
in the schools for adult communif y members also include job retraining 
and parenting education. 
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The Process of Collaboration 

Successtul communitv cDllaht^ratu^n involves the sharing of uleas. 
human and financial rest^urces, understanding and respi)nsihility Accortl- 
ing ti» Lahof Fofcc JiKKl, education as a community enterprise is a three- 
part process U) An educational vision r:ust be established for the entire 
ctMiimunitv that combines the perspective of community members, 
involves goal setting and long-range planning, rather than a response to 
singular issues t^r problems, and inspires ct^mmitment to common objec- 
tives. i2i This vision must be communicated to all members of the com- 
munitv so that evervone has a role, lnteres^ in and understanding of the 
process {^) All relevant groups are part of the implementation phase, 
ami commitment must continue through tht planning, implementation, 
hiiictioning and evaluation of the L'ollaboralive eflort." 

The Importance of Leadership 

Mfective communitv collaboration requires effective leadership The 
recommendations for business-school coalitionsset forth in Labor Force 
JffOO cite the active engagement of chief executive officers m the proc- 
ess as crucial to success ■* In evaluations of (he New York State Commu- 
nitv Schools Project, the school principal's important role in initiating 
community outreach and sustaining collaborative efforts has been noted.-' 
Some school districts have established a community-business liaison or 
liaison committee Isee appendix B, LAMPS Sample Policy 1220, Rela- 
tions with Community ami Business Organizations). Community lead- 
ers, including school board members, clergy, government officials, CBO 
directors, higher education administrators and foundation executives, 
bring a wealth of experience and knowledge of community needs to the 
collaborative process In order to facilitate community development, 
schools should tlraw in community leadership and convene face-to-face 
meetings among principal community leaders These leaders have the 
power to enlist the human and fiscal resources necessary to ensure devel- 
opment ot successful school-ctmimunity partnerships In the process, 
schools also will gain an increasing ptH)l of advocates ior educational 
improvement The crucial role of school board leadership is detailed 
late I in this paper 

Tailoring Programs to Community Needs 

One of the notable characteristics oi the ctmimunitv sch^iols prt gram 
IS the encouragement of tlexible resptmses to student and community 
neetls Fvery piUu community school must establish an advisory council 
that is representative of the community The cv^uncil ctmducts an assess- 
ment of needs, identifies ccmimunity rest^urces and plans t^bjectives based 
on the coninuiraty \ particular needs and restnirces. Thus ctmimunity 
schools are tailored to meet specific neetls of stutlents and families ami 
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and knowledse of community needs to the 
collaborative process. 



to draw on the d\ailable human and tiscal resources ot the community 
Vor example, one community school servmg a large homeless popula- 
tion pro\ ides expanded services for all age levels, drawing adults as well 
as children into the schools Another school benefits from the cultural 
richness of the communitv and has established an arts-enrichment pro- 
gram for Its students - 

Clearlv, schools and the external communitv have much to v»ain from 
establishing partnerships In an era of budgetary constraints and increas- 
ing stress on social services and educational institutions, integrated 
community wide responses will tap existing rcMuirces and use the com- 
munity's human potential to its fullest. 

Nurturing the Internal School Community 

Numerous studies and reports have noted the importance ot develop- 
ing the sense of community withm a school The internal schtK)l com- 
munity has an immediate and oiten profound effect on students. Efforts 
to develop the internal schiK)l community often involve a departure from 
traditional methtxJs of educational delivery Schools engaged m cultivat- 
ing a healthy internal community often are sites of innovations in the 
organization of instruction, school leadership, programming and plan- 
ning, and the use ot insti uctional technology. Fostering an internal com- 
munity requires new roles for students, teachers, administrators, school 
board members, parents and community members. 

In Hii^h Schools as Communities. Gregory and Smith describe three 
fundamental characteristics of communities First, there is a sense of 
identity, an awareness that the members of the community are distinc- 
tive in some way Second, communities are characterized by a sense of 
common purpose. Finally, community members share a commitment to 
a set of core values and traditions. 

As the internal communities of schools are strengthened , social support 
or capital is increased Gregory and Smith found many positive results 
in their observations of high schools that had developed strong internal 
communities: these are 

• A unifying force 

• Increased commitment among students and teachers 

• Lessened alienation 
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• Impnned mtUivatum 

• (ireater protessional inUependence ior teachers 

• Recognitum and better use oi human pcUential of teachers and student^ 

• Students uith a greater stake in school and increased identification 
with It-' 

There is an urgent need for the development of a sense of community 
in urban schools especiallv. In areas where traditional community net- 
works ot social support have disintegrated and families are in crisis, the 
internal community of the school car provide a haven and source of 
social stabilitv for students and their families. Describing the importance 
of the school a^ community in urban settings, Frank Macchiarola, a 
former chancellor of NevN- York Citv schiK)ls, believes that "unless the 
school offers the students a sense of community, a place where they can 
teel their identity and establish personal relationships with their teach- 
ers and peers, the school is not serving the students in an appropriate 
wdv Students are asking us to give meaning to their activities and lives 
And the development of a school communitv is a very effective way to 
bring that into bemg.'"^ 

The same hoUis true fi)r rural and suburban schools where social sup- 
port svstenis mav be limited Some schools mav be able to build on 
social capital traditionallv found in small, close-knit communities 

A Sense of Belonging 

The internal communitv of the school is nurtured bv a sense of belong- 
ing and social bonding among the members of the school community. 
This IS cnticallv important for students at risk. School relationships 
betvveen concerned adults and youth can help keep students in school 
Although those adults may fill the traditional roles of teacher and coun- 
selor, the current development of mentoring programs for students at 
risk has pooled supportive adults from school staff, parents and non- 
parent communitv members. 

Developing the internal school community also means encouraging a 
supportive group of peers. Numerous educational researchers have iden- 
tified the iP'^pact of positive peer role models on students at risk. With 
appropriate training, student peers have been successful as tutors, coun- 
selors and mediators of disputes. The establishment of teacher peer groups 
and parent peer groups provides needed support while strengthening 
the internal school conmi unity. 

It is not surprising that attempts to foster community also involve 
attention to teaching students to be members of groups. The Commi,s- 
sioners Statewide Steering Committee on Employment and/or Postsec- 
ondary Education F\)licy recommended that more emphasis be placed 
on process skills, one of which is wc^rking as a team member.*^ Schools 
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can strengthen the sense ot belonging among their students through activi- 
ties that require collaboration and cooperation, Developing these skills 
will help prepare students foi a workplace and worUi that demands the 
ahililv [o work together toward •solutions of prc^blenis 

Community Service 

A grcnving number ot schoc^l districts encourage a sense ot comniu- 
nit\ membership a!iiong students through .outh-scr\icc programs An 
important goal ot the community scho(ils project is to introduce stu- 
dents to the philc>sc)phv and practice c>f service to their communities 
Thus, while students are an mtegral part of the internal school commu- 
nii\. ihev are learning hcnv to ccmtnbute to the external community, as 
well ComniumtN -service prc\i»rams prove particularly beneficial to stu- 
dents whc^ are at risk c^f dn^pping out, enablmg them to feel needed and 
successful in an academic setting. Successful prc^granis often engage ado- 
lescents in the caring and nurturmg of the \oungcsi and oldest comniu- 
nil\ mem be IS 

Ver> soung children can lake part in and benefit from community 
service. In a ccx^perative program between an early childhood center 
and a tacililx avsistmg adults with emotional prc^blenis, children and clients 
read lo each other, building the self-esteem of both groups The pro- 
gram IS an example ol a broad concept of community service where all 
participants contribuie tc^ the learning process -"^ 

.Although care nmst be taken that youth-service programs do not infringe 
(ui academic requirements, integration of voluntary experiences into the 
Lurriculuni, particularlv social studies, provides students with valuable 
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alternative to minimum-wage jobs that often 
require few skills and offer little opportunity for 
personal growth. 



lesst^ns in citi/cnship Some schools around the stale are impiemeniing a 
vinith-servic-e component in the senior year of high school. Cominunity 
service can provide valuable career preparation and must be presented 
as a viable alternative lo minimum-\^age jobs that often require few skills 
and oiicv little opportunitv for personal growth (see appendix A) 

Leadership nithin Schools 

I he leadership of school comnninilics depends on group decision mak- 
ihl: and planning In iheir stiuU ol high school coninuinities. dregoiv 
anti Smith Unind that aulhoii{\ emerges om ot iht.' interaction ol indi- 
Nuiuals t>n a tlaiK basis" and is less likcK lobe 'top-d^nvn in structure ^ 
Inicinai colicMon and authoiit\ established b\ the shared \alues ot (he 
iiiiei nal slIiooI Lonimiiiiit\ t edtu c the need ior external auihonu As a 
lesuh leadershi[> [Potential shoniil he tajifH'd Irom among all members 
't the s^ho. c oninuiMitv 

hoo! leadeiship Lan iiuoUe nKMiibeis o! b(itli the intei i.al and external 
sjiool (.ommufiitics Some ->Jiools ha\e cstafilished sl [lool-managenu "it 
teams led h\ |m ihl i[\ils and Lom|H>sed ot teachers spec ial-pro|ect coor- 
dtnaiois personnel in pupil-sii[>port seiviees. (^tliei stall, parents and 
siuilems \d\isoi\ grmips icpijscniaii\c ot the i xtei nal eomnui""\ are 
eiihsu'j in main distn^is to help de\elop slIiooI ^zoals and cniiLh (he 
^ uf III liliim 

( hanjjinj; Instructional Orj;ani/ation 

( omnuimtN schools are producing innoNations in the oigam/atKMi ot 
I'^stiuction [>articularl\ how the class da\ and \eai are strueliired Cui- 
reniiv man\ .Lh^u^ls oWcv patterns ot insirueiuMi that ha\c reniamctl 
unchanged tor neaiK a centurv for example, the length ot the school 
il i\ and \ear have been [>ascd traditionallv on the needs ol an aurarian 
societN that in most aieas ot the countrv no Kuiger exists 

C hanging student denu^uraphv has prompted manv districts lo cotter 
an expanding varietv o{ mdi\iduallv tailored student services and 
insiriiciional pn^grams I hese changes have necessitated the redesign ol 
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mstruciion,il and support service Jeli\er\ For example, many sehools 
partk patmg m the ci^nimunitv schools project are open from earlv morn- 
ing mto the evening for at least • *. days a \eek on a year-round basis 
Although the expanded hours are mtendeci to enable ^c^lC/Ols to offer a 
number of services and aetivities lo student », iheir familr^s and the com- 
nuinity, the central purpose is to provide a significantly mt:reased amount 
i>f time for instruction. 

A positive relationship has I n shown between academic learning 
time and student achievement, particularly tor students in need of 
instructional support. The Beginning Teacher Evaluation Study (BTES), 
a six-year studv of conditions that s^jpport student learning, fouiiJ that 
the ami>unt of time allocated to instruction and the proportion of time 
students perform reading and math tasks are positively associated with 
learning Some studies of remedial education methods have shown that 
extending the amount Oi time spent on a subject in the classroom can 
alleviate the need ior remediation An expanded school day and year 
with a parallel emphasis i>n the enhancement of instructional quality 
and student engagement m the learning priK'ess represent promising direc- 
tu>ns fi>r educational reforms, if adequatcK funded and geared to the 
needs and capabilities o\ fhc scho«>ls' internal and cMernal comnuinities 

Dhersih in School Districts 

\losi would agiee thai intlexihiliiv Jiui la^k ot diveisi(\ wiihiii iradi- 
iu>iKil insiruLiional orizani/aiion pionune t^iiscnLzaiieiueni Iroiu the learn- 
ing process Loeksiep methods ot (Muafii/ini: cLiss time have contributed 
to juiblK edui.a!ioiis inabiluv lo meet ihe needs o\ uijav\ students 
I inest [iover in his hook fli[>fi Sihool uairis ihai ihe rigidity ot the 
^(f-ininiilc class s(.[iedule otieii linuis i^ootl iiisiiii^iKMi . the class is 
ovei jusi as k'aininti lias hegui 

SuclcssIuI pioijianis t(M suuleiUs ai iisk oii^aiii/i' >ite school veai 
and dav in a \aikiv ot new vvavs t:oni a vear hase(.l solelv on indivi- 
dual piogiess lo allei natiiiL! blt>cks ol sev eial weeks toi woi k aiul studv 
} Ol example some schools inav alK^Lale a poiluui ot the vea'* lo ec^in- 
nuiniiv seivkc pi oLitUUs and othci e\[iei lent lal leaimng ai rangcnients 
Diveivilv ot pio^iammmg enal^les a district lo meei ihe ^jn^vlrum o\ 
siudeuts cdueaiional aiul social needs C oiisisiencv sluuild be sought in 
siikleni (uil^oines In thai wav equUv is niainiainetl iiiui exeelleiice is 
pill siu\j disl I u t^v Ilk- 
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The Role of the 
School Board 



School hoards are entrusted with the education of our children. 
Section 1709 of the Education Law states that boards of education 
have the power and duty to "make provisions for the instruction of 
pupils in all subjects in which instruction is required to be given"^' 
Beyond state-mandated minimums, policies set by school boards deter- 
mine the length of the schwl year, the schcK)l calendar and many other 
aspects of the organization of instruction. The developrnent of schcK)l 
board policies ensures that district practices are consistent with district- 
wide philosoph\ and goals 

Through policv-niaking. school boards pla\ a significant role in the 
development of both the external and internal school community. In 
policies one finds the educational priorities, values and aspirations of 
the school district Development of policies is a means to unify ir^ernal 
and external school communities Cjoals and objectives that evolve as 
the nianv segments ot the comnuimtv come together to build a commu- 
nit\ school can be organized and made accessible to the public in a clear 
aiul coherent fashion when encoded in adopted policv Policies help 
prevent contusion and ambiguilv The\ aKo help set responsibility within 
the district and [)roteLt the district against lawsuits and other threats to 
Its assets C larihcalion ot responsibilitv and protection trom litigatum 
aie criiical as schools provide an increasing range of services and activi- 
ties to (he comnuimtv (sc.* appendixes A and Bi 

Because school hoaic' members are also leaders ot the communitv. 
thcv can be instrumental agents in th^ development ot the school as 
coninuinitv In a stud* ni school boards nationwide the Institute for Edu- 
cational LeadC'.nip <ll Ll tound that members have hecome more rep- 
resentative ot the diveisitv in their communities I hus. school hoards 
arc a rich resource as communitv schools are developed. 

\s communitv leaders, school hc^ard members shcnild enccnirage citi- 
zen involvement in the schools Through the elecium priKX'ss, school 
board members have a highlv visible means t^t spurring commitment and 
involvement I hev should activelv recruit volunteers tor their schools 
and provide opportunities t\^r the increased involvement of parents Schix)! 
board members should use their collective knowledge of community 
resources to enrich school curriculum and activities. They can be instru- 
mental in bringing the ctMimuimtv right into the classrtK)m. 
SchtH)l boards can taciliiate coordmation and collaboration among 
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v.x)mniunii> a^icncics and insiituiions The IFL siudv also revealed that 
local school hoards have Imie inieraciion with general governmeni and 
often are isolated from mainstream polincs School boards should he 
aware of the critical importance of links with government and seek to 
strengthen them, particularly as schiK^ls increasingly cm^perate with k^al 
county governments ai.d serve as sites for human services and referrals 
School hoards have the ahilitv to huild hridges hetween influential 
leaders and institutions in the community that can effectively improve 
education for children and youth. For example, some schcK^I boards work 
through membership m their local chambers of commerce and similar 
communitNwule organizations From advancing the use of school facili- 
ties bv communitv members of all ages to promoting lifelong learning 
through mtergenerational interagencv programs, school board pc^licies 
provide a tranicwork tor collective action 




Envisioning the School 
of the Future 

The School as Community 




The chailenge> facing American public education are many Our stu- 
dent population i5 char.^'ing and schtK)ls must adapt in order to 
prepare students for a workplace and world that require new skills 
and competencies. A myriad of existing social and educational services 
and resources must he coordniated to maximize the productive capacit> 
of our \outh Everyone has a vested interest in the successful outcome 
ot our endeavors to meet the^e challenges. How we meet them will aftcct 
our society's future for generations to come. Ti.-" challenges may exceed 
the resources of any single mstitution or organization, he it a school, 
service agencv or corporation, so efforts must he communitywide. Because 
he school as comnuinitv represents a synihiotic relationship hetween 
the communities outside and inside the school, it offers a \iahle solution 
to these challenges. As a new source of social capital, the school as 
coninuinitv is where diverse elements ot a communitv can meet and 
together reap mutual henetits an enriched educational system, a coor- 
dinated and more etticient social support svsteni, and a communitv 
strengthened through cooperatk>n and collaboration 

As a model ot collective action, the school as communit\ serves as a 
eaialvs( tor changes at the state and national levels, The need foi coor- 
dination ot sei vices and funding streams is urgent. Local communities, 
governments and schools unitetl in et forts to improve education and 
human services create a demand tor unitied vouth policies and budgets 
at the state and national levels and at the same lime provide models ot 
cov^rdination through active lobbying, school boards can further the 
development and implementatum of national and state vouth policies 

School board members, as communitv leaders entrusted with the edu- 
cation ot children and vouth, must plav a critical role in the develop- 
ment ol school as communitv. Through the school board, the external 
and internal eonniiumties of the school are joined Board action can 
hrirg local government, agencies, and religious and education institu- 
tions together and spark the eollah(^rative process. The school as eoni- 
nuinitv IS a eonmion gromul where all members of the eomnuinily can 
take on the challenges ol the next centurv 
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Appendix A 



LAMPS Samp\c Policy 1200 



Community Involvement 



The Board ot Education is devoted to the development and mainte- 
nance of a comprehensive, year-round community-relations program to 
assure a tull appreciation of the educational program and to provide for 
the broadest participation of all — Board, staff, students and community — 
in seeking solutions to problems and in promoting the continuing improve- 
ment of the educational resources available to the school community. 

To this end, the Board establishes the following goals for community 
involvement 

1 to implement an active partnership between the school and the com- 
munity, in which professional educators and community members work 
together toward improvement of the total educational program; 

2 to devek^p arrangements among civic and community organizations 
for sharing of resources, especially m the creation of programs designed 
to benefit students; 

^ to promote staff interest in communitv needs and encourage volun- 
teer participation by students and staff to make the community a 
better place to live, 

4 to toster public understanding of the need for constructive change 
and sohcit pubhc advice on htm tbe district can best achieve its edu- 
cational goals. 

^ to involve citi/ens, business and co imiunity agencies in the work of 
the school, 

() to promote a genuine spirit of cooperation between the school and 
the communitv, and *o establish channels tor sharing the leadership 
in improving ctmmuinitv hie 
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Appendix B 



LAMPS Samp\€ Policy 1220 

Relations with Community and Business Organizations 

The Board of Education recognizes the potential benefits of commu- 
nitv and business partnerships with school districts. The Board and dis- 
trict staff shall therefore cooperate with those organizations which may 
provide support in improving the educational, vocational counseling 
and or extracurricular oppi^rtunities in the district. Board members shall 
seek to maintain regular interaction with community and business lead- 
ership, both on a formal and informal basis. 

Partnerships with these organizations may include mentor and/or 
apprenticeship programs, pilot projects, grants, off-campus counseling 
services and volunteer services, in addition to or as part of the district 
curriculum. 

The Board shall appoint a community-business liaison (or liaison com- 
mittee) whose duties shall mclude the following: 

1 to investigate all opportunities that may be available to the district 
through an association with such organizations. 

2 to coordinate these organizations' efforts in order to serve the greatest 
number of district students, 

^ to develop guidelines for the implementation of the school-commu- 
nitv-business partnership and suggest curricular and extracurricular 
developments as a result of such partnership, 

4 to attend appropriate meetings of such organizations to inform them 
about educational issues and needs of the schools, and to report back 
to the district about issues of concern to area business and the 
< omniunity, 

^ to seek grants and gifts to the schools that will help improve educa- 
tion in the district 

f he liaison | committee] will report its tindmgs to the Board on a semi- 
annual basis, and the Superintendent of Schools shall regularly inform 
the Board of the status ot community-business programs in effect in 
district schools 
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